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LEFT: The parents, grandparents and great-grand- 
parents of millions of American citizens first set 
foot on American soil on the island you see in the 
foreground of this recent air photo. It is Ellis Island 
in New York Harbor, where newly arrived immi- 
grants are given a final check-up for admission to 
the country which so thrillingly looms before them 
as they look out on the spires of the city. 


BELOW: An important duty of adult citizens is te 
vote, and to prepare themselves to vote intelligent- 
ly. Many big cities have installed voting machines, 
such as the one below. Do you know how it works? 
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LAND of the FREE 


HEN President Roosevelt addressed the Daugh- 

ters of the American Revolution at their recent 
convention in Washington, he remarked that “all of us 
are descended from immigrants.” Now, of course, all of 
us know this, but it is an important thing for us to keep in 
mind, especially at times when we start being rude (show 
prejudice) toward foreigners who have recently come to 
live in our communities. Our country was settled by 
people who came here to escape unjust treatment in their 
native lands. They sought the freedom America offered. 
Read the article on the next few pages, so that you may 
be better prepared to carry on that freedom. 


BELOW: In our struggle to “win the West" and develop 
the country, we were often unjust to the American In- 
dians. In recent years our government has tried to make 
up for some of the wrongs done them. Photo below shows 
Yellow Head of the Blackfeet Indian Reservation, who 
was chosen by artists as a perfect physical type of Indian. 


Ewing Galloway 


Keystone 

LEFT: Today we take it for granted that women 
should go to the polls, just as men do, to fulfill an 
important duty of citizenship by voting. But your 
parents well remember the day when "Votes for Wo- 
men" was the battle slogan of women leaders (called 
suffragettes) determined to win the right to vote. 
Photo shows a suffragette of 1916, making a speech 
for the cause, with a drum to attract attention. 


BELOW: People born in the United States are auto- 
matically citizens. Those who come over as immi- 
grants can become citizens by a method called 
“naturalization.” Here we see George Brent, movie 
star, taking the oath of citizenship at the time of 
filing his application. He is a native of Ireland. 
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came an American citizen. Now, 

as you enter your ‘teens, that 
fact begins to mean something to 
you. Your reading and study in 
school are making you acquainted 
with the world. It is a world that 
often seems pretty muddled and 
troubled. But every citizen should 
know what is happening to it. 

When you reach the age of 21, you 
will have gained full citizenship, 
with the right to vote. Meanwhile, 
you are in school, where you have a 
great opportunity to practice good 
citizenship. Later, when you are out 
earning your own living, you may 
find many people who are not mea- 
suring up to your high standards of 
good citizenship. You will find that 
there are weakling-citizens as well 
as strong citizens. 

None of that weakling stuff for 
you. You will want to be an informed 
citizen, intelligent, the better to 
judge what is good for you, for your 
community, state and nation. 


T= day you were born you be- 


You're in Training Now 

As our title says, citizenship begins 
at school. To practice citizenship you 
need lots of other boys and girls 
around you. You learn how to get 
along with other people. You aren’t 
born knowing that. You’ve got to 
learn how to do it. 

When the little children in kinder- 
garten start to school, they don’t 
know how to co-operate. Each one 
wants his own way. He wants all the 
playthings, and will start a fight to 
have his own way. The teacher has 
to keep telling the children over and 
over to share their toys and their 
games with others. But they gradu- 


CITIZENSHIP 
Begins at School 


Above photograph shows the Co- 
operative Council (Student Govern- 
ment Group) of the Nichols Intermedi- 
ate School, Evanston, Illinois, in 
session. President Walter Oerlacki is 
addressing the session. The Council has 
nine service committees (all pupils) to 
help work out the problems of the 
school community. They’re good at it! 


ally become more civilized as they 
advance through grade school. 


By the time they get to junior high 
school, young people have learned a 
great deal about co-operation. Good 
citizenship means co-operation with 
and service for the whole group— 
everybody working to make the 
community a better and happier 
place for all concerned. 


Robinson Crusoe 

While Robinson Crusoe lived all 
alone on his desert island he could 
do exactly as he pleased. He could 
get up when he liked, go where he 
liked, eat what he wanted to, and go 
to bed when he wanted to. Every- 
thing he did was with only one 
thought in mind—his own comfort. 


Then Robinson Crusoe found his 
man Friday. After that, though Rob- 
inson Crusoe was the boss, he had to 
think about somebody else. He and 
Friday lived together, and each one 
had to consider the wishes of the 
other. Later, a ship landed at the 
island, and visitors came ashore. 
While they were there, both Robin- 
son Crusoe and Friday had to take 
into consideration the needs and 
wants of their visitors. 

Always when people live together 
—in a home, a city, astate, a nation— 
they must fit their ways of living into 








those of other people. So, they come 
to agree on certain ways of living 
together. These rules (customs and 
laws) are made for the benefit of all 
the people. In a democracy like ours, 
the citizens have the power to change 
the rules whenever they are found 
to be no longer useful. 

The word citizen comes from a 
Latin word which means a member 
of a city. Back in primitive times, 
many tribes had their cities, which 
weren’t much like ours. A city then 
was a place near a citadel, or fort. 
The fort was built to defend the tribe 
from enemies. Around the fort, or 
citadel, the tribe built market places 
and religious temples. 


Citizens and Aliens 


Not only the people living inside 
the city walls, but all the members of 
the tribe were citizens, because the 
city was their city. If strangers came 
to live inside the walls, they did not 
become citizens, because they did not 
belong to the tribe. They were for- 
eigners, or aliens. Alien comes from 
a Latin word meaning other, and we 
still use it to describe foreigners liv- 
ing in our country who aren’t citi- 
zens. 

By the time Rome had become a 
great city which ruled half the world, 
being a Roman citizen meant some- 
thing. “I am a Roman citizen,” was 
the proudest statement a man could 
make. The speaker felt that his citi- 
zenship covered him with honor and 
glory. In return for the privilege of 
being a Roman citizen, he was will- 
ing to obey the Roman laws and to 
work and fight for Rome. 

We who are American citizens feel 
much the same way about our coun- 
try. We are proud of our citizenship. 
But we should be proud in such a 
way that we don’t make ourselves 
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TRAINING FOR GOOD CITIZENSHIP 





look boastful in the eyes of | ABOVE: In high school, seniors hold discussions on 
citizens of other countries. A modern problems, with a teacher-guide sitting 


good American citizen is well 
aware that civilization and 
culture do not end at our 
country’s boundaries. A good 
American citizen is also a 
good world citizen, desiring 
peace and happiness for all 
peoples 


Who Is a Citizen? 
Everybody born in the 
United States and its territo- 
ries, and foreign-born resi- 
dents who become “natural- 
ized”’ are American citizens. 
During the recent troubles 

















on American soil, and they are stil! 
here. But were they made citizens 
when the United States government 
was formed? Strangely enough, they 
were not. 

In the early days, the Indian tribes 
were often at war with our govern- 
ment. The Indians had no wish to be 
American citizens. They obeyed the 
laws of their tribes, not the laws of 
the “Great White Father,” as they 
called the president in Washington. 
When a tribe made an agreement 
with our government, its chiefs 
signed a treaty with the United 
States, as though it were a foreign 
nation. If the tribe agreed in the 
treaty to obey the laws of the United 
States, its members were usually of- 
fered American citizenship. But not 
until 1924 was a law passed which 
gave citizenship to all Indians. 

Have Negroes born in this 
in. country always been citizens? 
= Before the Civil War, they 
were regarded as property, 
not as citizens. Even after Lin- 
coln’s Emancipation’ Procla- 
mation gave them their free- 
dom, they were still denied 
citizenship. Then, in 1865, the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution gave them that 
right. It read, in part: “All 
persons born or naturalized in 
the United States and subject 
to the jurisdiction (laws) 
thereof, are citizens of the 
United States and of the state 
wherein they reside.’ Since 


in China and Spain, the Pres- ABOVE: To gain the background necessary for good _then. all American-born Ne- 
ident said several things about discussion, pupils study countries the world over. groes have been citizens. 


protecting the “nationals” of 

our country. Does that mean the 
citizens? Not always. A citizen of 
the United States is a national also, 
but a national may not be a citizen. 
For example, the Filipinos born in 
the Philippine Islands are nationals, 
but they are not United States citi- 
zens. That is because the Philippines, 
though under the protection of our 
government, are not a territory. The 
same thing is true of the United 
States islands of Guam and Tutuila. 

However, the people of Puerto 
Rico, Alaska, Hawaii and the Virgin 
Islands are both citizens and na- 
tionals. They were born in the terri- 
tories of the United States, and have 
the same rights of American citizen- 
ship as the people born in Kansas or 
any other state in the Union. 

We have all heard it said that the 
only “100 percent Americans” are 
the Indians. As far as we know, they 
have lived on this continent since 
prehistoric times. They were here 
when the first white men set foot 





Acknowledgment: The photographs on 
this page are from Your Children And 
Their Schools, the 1937 report of the 
Los Angeles Board of Education. 
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THIS 8TH GRADE C 


studying farm, mine and industral produc 
the United States, use pictures, slides, maps and charts. They make their own maps. 
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Some American citizens of German parentage 
have formed the German-American Bund, which 
upholds Hitler's Nazi program, gives Nazi salute, 
displays the swastika. Nazism is the opposite of Americanism. 


Chinese and Japanese born in the 
United States are citizens, and so are 
their American-born children. Thou- 
sands of Chinese have been living in 
California since 1849. But when they 
began coming to this country in great 
numbers, between that time and 
about 1880, the people on the West 
Coast protested. In 1882 the Chinese 
Exclusion Act was passed, barring 
Chinese from entering America, ex- 
cept to study, teach, or do business 
for their government. In 1924 a simi- 
lar law was passed excluding the 
Japanese. These two nationalities are 
the only ones barred from coming 
here to make their permanent home. 
Other foreigners may still enter in 
certain numbers (called quotas) each 
year. 


Votes for Women 


Women born in America have al- 
ways been citizens. But it is only in 
recent years that they have gained 
all the rights of citizenship held by 
men. Most state laws would not per- 
mit women to vote or hold office. 
They could not own any property, 
except personal property, in their 
own names. If they earned a salary, 
it immediately became the property 
of their husbands or fathers. They 
could not will any property they 
might have to their children or any- 
body else. All this is now changed. 

About a hundred years ago, a 
number of intelligent women de- 
cided to try to win equal rights with 
men. They made speeches, paraded 
and wrote for the cause of Women’s 
Rights. They were called Suffra- 
gettes, and were the butt of many 
jokes and cartoons by newspapers 
and magazines—which, of course, 
were owned and written by men. The 
struggle of women to gain the right 
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to vote, and other rights, is one of 
the most thrilling stories in Ameri- 
can and English history. Not until 
1921 in our country did women win 
the right to vote. Our Constitution 
was amended (the 19th Amend- 
ment) to give them this right. 

American men and women who 
marry foreigners do not lose their 
citizenship, even though they leave 
the United States to live abroad. 

If a child is born in a foreign coun- 
cry of American parents, he is re- 
garded as an American citizen, even 
though he lives abroad. When he 
reaches the age of 18, and is still 
abroad, our government allows him 
three years in which to decide 
whether he wants to become an 
American citizen or a citizen of the 
the land where he was born. If he 
does not decide by the time he is 21, 
he loses his American citizenship. 

A child living abroad with only one 
American parent may or may not be 
a citizen. If the father is a citizen, the 
child is a citizen from birth. So a 
boy born in France of a French 
mother and American father is an 
American citizen. If his father is 
French and his mother American, he 
is not an American citizen. 

Children born of American par- 
ents in this country are citizens as 
much as their parents. If the father 
of an American child dies, and leaves 
dependent children, the Social Se- 
curity Act provides for their care. 
Through the United States Children’s 
Bureau, acting with the states, social 
security is given to needy children 
when both parents or the father is 
dead. Health care, aid in the form of 
money and child welfare services are 
offered by the Federal government 
when the states are willing to co- 
operate. 


WHEN AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP TURNS BAD 








International 


Similar to the Nazi group (but worse, because they 
mask) is the American-born Ku Klux Klan. They take 
law into their own hands, persecute Catholics, 
Jews, Negroes. True Americanism does not hide behind hoods. 


Any American living in a foreign 
country may give up his citizenship 
if he wishes to. Around Christmas of 
1937, the former Barbara Hutton, an 
American heiress married to a Dan- 
ish nobleman, came to New York for 
that purpose. She arrived an Ameri- 
can and left this country no longer 
one. She is now a Danish citizen, like 
her husband. 


The Names We Have 


Every American, except the In- 
dians, is descended from a foreigner. 
American names usually give clues 
to the countries our ancestors came 
from. Names like Wright, Byrd, Wil- 
liams, Smith, MacLean and O’Don- 
nell show that the first immigrants 
by such names came from the British 
Isles. People named Bruno, Tonelli 
and La Guardia are of Italian de- 
scent. Swanson, Nilson, or Christian- 
sen usually are names of people with 
Scandinavian blood. Geisler, Kreis- 
ler, Bach and Schmidt are names of 
German descendants. See if you can 
write down other nationality names. 


Names like Robinson, Harris and 
Black may be translations of foreign 
names. A Robinson may have been 
born a Rubinwitz. Harris may be ar 
Americanization of Horowitz, ana 
Black may have had a German father 
named Schwartz. 

Many American Negroes have the 
names of old Southern families—like 
Jefferson, Calhoun, Washington or 
Clay. That is because after the slaves 
were freed, they took the names of 
their former masters. A Southern 
Negro named Jefferson may be the 
great-grandson of a slave on Thomas 
Jefferson’s plantation. 

During the first 200 years of our 
history, our country depended upon 
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the people of Europe for its growth. 
Naturalization Acts were passed by 
Parliament while the American col- 
onies were still ruled by England. 
This gave American colonists—no 
matter what their nationality—an 
opportunity to become English citi- 
zens. 

Later, when the United States was 
formed, the states passed the same 
sort of naturalization laws. 

Naturalization means official adop- 
tion of a foreigner (alien) on the 
part of our government. This grants 
him the privileges of an American- 
born citizen. The Bureau of Naturali- 
zation of the Department of Labor 
controls naturalization. The appli- 
cant for citizenship may go to a state 
court to be naturalized. 

As soon as a foreigner arrives in 
the United States, he may go to the 
court, present his certificate of ar- 
rival, declare his intention of becom- 
ing a citizen. This is the first step in 
naturalization. There are two. He 
takes the second after he has lived 
here five years. Then, he may go to 
the court with two American citizens 





THE BOY SCOUTS have a program 
aimed at promoting good citizenship. 


as witnesses. These witnesses swear 
that the applicant has been living in 
the United States five years, that he 
is of good character and will make a 
good citizen. The alien must be 21 
years old, able to speak English and 
to sign his name. He must also know 
something about the history of our 
country and its laws and customs. 
After the court has decided that 
the man will make a good citizen, the 
judge asks the applicant to take an 
oath giving up his foreign citizen- 
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ship. If he is a member of the Euro- 
pean nobility, he must give up all his 
titles. He then says: “. . . I will sup- 
port and defend the Constitution and 
laws of the United States of America 
against all enemies, foreign and do- 
mestic; that I will bear truth, faith 
and allegiance to the same; .. .” Af- 
ter he has taken the oath, the new 
American citizen gets a certificate of 
naturalization, which is his final pa- 
per. If he wants to do so, he can 
change his name. 

When an alien man becomes nat- 
uralized, his children under 21 who 
are living in this country automati- 
cally become citizens. His wife does 
not. She must be naturalized sepa- 
rately. 

The most precious possession of 
an American citizen is the rights 
guaranteed him in the first ten 
amendments to our Constitution. 
These ten amendments are called 
“The Bill of Rights,” because they 
guarantee us freedom of speech, 
freedom of press, freedom of assem- 
bly, freedom to worship as we please, 
the right to privacy in our homes, 
the right to private ownership of 
property, the right to a fair trial 
when we have been accused of vio- 
lating the law. 

These rights were immediately 
added to our Constitution by the men 
who wrote and signed the document 
in 1777. 


Democracy's Way 


The Constitution also gives us the 
right to choose our representatives in 
Congress. We may elect anyone we 
want to make the laws for us in 
Washington. If a Congressman, or 
even the President, fails to do what 
his people want him to, he can be 
recalled by the people. If they don’t 
want to recall him, they can vote for 
someone else at the next election. 

These rights we have just men- 
tioned represent the main points of 
difference between a democracy 
(like the United States, France and 
England), and dictatorships (like 
Germany, Italy, Russia). In a dicta- 
torship, there can be no criticism of 
the people in control of the govern- 
ment (the party in power). The peo- 
ple never hear or read anything ex- 
cept what the dictator wants them to 
hear and read. 

We have said that our democracy 
is weakened by the indifference or 
ignorance of citizens who don’t take 
the trouble to learn about problems 
of government. The result is that 
hundreds of our cities and commu- 
nities are governed by officials who 
are poorly fitted to be leaders in 
charge of the welfare of all the peo- 
ple of the community. 

Why is this? Let us see. 

The history of our country records 





many instances where Americans 
have broken the law or taken it into 
their own hands. This disregard for 
law existed on the frontier. There 
were two reasons for this. One was 
that in the sparse, struggling settle- 
ments there was no law at first. Law 
came as the settlements grew. An- 
other reason was that lawless people 
from the older communities fled to 
the frontier to escape punishment, cr 
to commit more crimes. 

After community and state laws 
were passed and put into effect, many 
Americans continued to hold laws in 
contempt. In the West, especially, 
citizens were too impatient to wait 
for law to punish offenders. Cattle 
rustlers and horse thieves were 
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This chart shows how many more boys 
and girls are in high schools today than 
in 1880. Each symbol represents 10% of 
all boys and girls of high school age (14- 
17 years). The better educated we be- 
come, the better chances we have of mak- 
ing our democracy succeed. Chart is from 
The Rise of American Democracy (Har- 
court, Brace & Co.). Chart designed by 
Pictorial Statisties, Inc. 


often condemned and hanged by the 
laws of Judge Lynch. That is, the 
citizens formed a committee of vig- 
ilantes or a posse, caught the thief 
and hanged hin to the nearest tree. 
This was called “lynching.” In the 
South, with its determination to 
“keep the Negro in his place,” we 
still find lynching every once in a 
while. In 1937 there were 8 lynch- 
ings in the United States, all of them 
Negroes. Since 1882 there have been 
4,681 lynchings in our country. 

Another kind of lawlessness be- 
came very bad in American cities, 
especially after the Civil War. The 
corruption of the cities was mainly 
among the holders of political offices. 
Many Americans believed and prac- 
ticed that “to the victor belongs the 
spoils.” 

The spoils system flourished for 
years, and the people did little about 
it. Political bosses ruled many cities 
like dictators. Taxes were high and 
the citizens were cheated right and 
left. A city government paid four 
times as much as the value for every 

Turn to page 14 
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lads tell us, Robin Hood and his 
merry men lived in Sherwood 
Forest near Nottingham, in the cen- 
ter of England. 

Many are the stories concerning 
bold Robin Hood. Some claim that he 
was a real person, others that he is 
only a legendary hero. Some call him 
a yoeman, others say he was of noble 
birth. 

But all ‘the Robin Hood stories 
agree that he was brave and that he 
was an outlaw. He was a robber, who 
robbed the rich and shared all his 
spoils with the poor and needy. 

The poor people of England had 
need of a friend in those days. Their 
king, Richard the Lion-Hearted, had 
joined the Crusades to the Holy Land. 
While Richard was absent from the 
throne, the Norman lords gained great 
power. They were cruel and they hat- 
ed the Saxons. They levied many un- 
just taxes on the Saxons. Those who 
could not pay were stripped of their 
possessions. Some were further pun- 
ished by having their ears whacked 
off. Others were hanged. 

The cruellest and most powerful of 
the Normans was Prince John, young- 
er brother of King Richard. Prince 
John was eager to seize the throne 
himself, but he did not dare. The peo- 
ple loved their king, for Richard, al- 
though a Norman, was kind-hearted 
and just. 


I THE days of derring-do, old bal- 


The Film Story 


The Adventures of Robin Hood takes 
up the story at this point. Word comes 
that King Richard is being held pris- 
oner by Leopold of Austria, and that a 
large ransom is demanded. The vily 
Prince John uses this news to his own 
advantage. He levies more taxes, sup- 
posedly for the ransom. But, instead, 
he pockets the money himself. 

Robin Hood and his men hear of 
Prince John’s treachery, and they vow 
to exact a Norman life for every Saxon 
life taken for non-payment of taxes. 

One day Robin and Will Scarlett are 
riding through Sherwood Forest. They 
come upon Sir Guy of Gisbourne, a 
powerful Norman, and his soldiers. Sir 
Guy is about to arrest Much the Mil- 
ler’s son for slaying one of the King’s 
deer. Robin and Will rout the soldiers 
and save Much’s life. Much joins Robin 
Hood’s band. 

That night Robin boldly knocks at 
the doors of Nottingham Castle. When 
he is admitted, he marches into the 
banquet hall and throws the slain deer 
on the table before Prince John. Prince 
John admires Robin’s show of courage 
and invites him to sup with the com- 
pany of nobles assembled. The fair 
Lady Marion, ward of King Richard, 
is also a guest, and Robin is tempted 
to stay. But he cannot stomach the 
juicy meat which is served him, when 
he knows many Saxons are starving. 
Robin insults Prince John and calls 
him a traitor. Prince John orders Rob- 
in’s arrest, but Robin manages to es- 
cape. 

The next day Sir Guy, Lady Marion, 
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Junior Scholastic Recommends the New Movie 


ADVENTURES of ROBIN HOOD 


In the picture above Robin Hood (right) 
and two of his outlaws lie in wait for 
the Sheriff of Nottingham, whose 
money they will seize and give away. 


and the Sheriff of Nottingham, with 
a group of soldiers, are travelling 
through Sherwood. They carry much 
gold and great supplies of food stolen 
from the Saxons. They are captured 
by Robin Hood and his men and the 
great supplies of food are used for a 
huge feast in the forest. At the feast, 
Lady Marion is seated next to Robin 
Hood. She says she cannot understand 
his being a robber. Robin Hood takes 
her further into the forest and shows 
her many poor people who have fled 
from their homes and live in the forest 
under his protection and care. Then 
Marion begins to understand the bold 
outlaw who robs the rich to feed the 
poor. 

Friar Tuck escorts Lady Marion 
home safely, but Sir Guy and the Sher- 
iff are sent on their way, walking, and 
wearing rags. When they report to 
Prince John, he is enraged. He makes 
a plan to trap Robin Hood. He ar- 
ranges an archery tournament, know- 
ing that Robin Hood, the best archer 
in all England, will certainly come. So 
Robin does, in disguise, but Prince 
John recognizes him. Robin Hood wins 
the contest, but he is captured and 
thrown into prison. 

Lady Marion hears that Robin is to 
be hanged, so she sends for Robin’s 
men to come to his rescue. They ar- 
rive just as he is being taken to the 
gallows, and cleverly manage his es- 


cape. 


Prince John decides to have himself 
declared King. Marion overhears him 
discussing this plan with Sir Guy. She 
writes a note to Robin, telling him of 
the plan, but Sir Guy finds the note 
and has Marion put into prison. 


Meanwhile King Richard and a small 
party of knights have returned to Eng- 
gland, disguised as abbots. At an inn 
they hear men speak of the brave 
Robin Hood, and they meet the out- 
law in Sherwood Forest. Robin, not 
recognizing the King, demands his 
money to help feed the poor. When 
the King throws off his hood and re- 
veals himself, Robin kneels and 
pledges his loyalty to his King. 

A messenger brings word that Mar- 
ion is in prison and that Prince John 
is ready to seize the throne. Robin’s 
men join forces with King Richard’s. 
All disguised as abbots, they manage 
to get into the castle. Once inside, they 
attack the Normans. Robin Hood en- 
gages in a fight-to-the-finish with Sir 
Guy and rescues Marion from the dun- 
geon. The Normans are routed. 

Richard reclaims his throne, ban- 
ishes Prince John, and grants a parden 
to all Robin Hood’s men. To Robin 
Hood he gives the willing hand of the 
Lady Marion in marriage. 

The picture is a Warner Bros. pro- 
duction and is filmed in technicolor. 
Errol Flynn, as Robin Hood, is the 
dashing young hero, and Olivia de 
Havilland is a beautiful Lady Marion. 
Claude Rains is excellent as the crafty 
Prince John, anc Basil Rathbone is as 
villainous as Sir Guy should be. Eu- 
gene Palette is funny as Friar Tuck. 


There are good sword fights and 
many hairbreadth escapes. Sir Guy and 
Robin have a thrilling battle while 
jumping over tables, backing down 
stairs, and tumbling off balconies. 

The settings of Nottingham Castle 
and Sherwood Forest look real enough. 
But the costumes worn by Robin Hood 
and some of his better-dressed merry 
men look too new. Robin Hood is 
dressed up like a court dandy. If his 
costumes had looked slightly used they 
would have been better. 
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A WHITE HERON 
A Short Story by Sarah Orne Jewett 


HE woods were already filled 
Twit shadows one June evening, 
just before eight o’clock, though 
a bright sunset still glimmered faint- 
ly among the trunks of the trees. A 


little girl was driving home her cow, 
a plodding, provoking creature in 


her behavior, but a valued com- 
panion for all that. They were going 
away from whatever light there was, 
and striking deep into the woods, but 
their feet were familiar with the 
path, and it was no matter whether 
their eyes could see it or not. 

There was hardly a night the sum- 
mer through when the old cow could 
be found waiting at the pasutre bars; 
on the contrary, it was her greatest 
pleasure to hide herself away among 
the huckleberry bushes, and though 
she wore a loud bell she had made 
the discovery that if one stood per- 
fectly still it would not ring. So 
Sylvia had to hunt for her until she 
found her, and call Co’! Co’! with 
never an answering Moo, until her 
childish patience was quite spent. If 
the creature had not given good milk 
and plenty of it, the case would have 





A White Heron is reprinted here by permission 
ef Heughten Mifflin Company, publishers, Boston, 
Mass. 
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Sylvia would have liked him vastly bet- 
ter without his gun; she could not un- 
derstand why he killed the very birds he 


seemed to like so much. 


seemed very different to her owners. 
Besides, Sylvia had all the time there 
was, and very little use to make of it. 
Sometimes in pleasant weather it 
was a consolation to look upon the 
cow’s pranks as an intelligent at- 
tempt to play hide and seek, and as 
the child had no playmates she lent 
herself to this amusement with a 
good deal of zest. The old cow was 
not inclined to wander farther, she 
even turned in the right direction for 
once as they left the pasture, and 
stepped along the road at a good pace. 
She was quite ready to be milked 
now, and seldom stopped to browse. 
Sylvia wondered what her grand- 
mother would say because they were 
so late. It was a great while since she 
had left home at half-past five 
o’clock. but everybody knew the dif- 
ficulty of making this errand a short 
one. Mrs. Tilley had chased the 
hornéd torment too many summer 
evenings herself to blame anyone 
else for lingering, and was only 
thankful as she waited that she had 
Sylvia, nowadays, to give such valu- 


able assistance. The good woman 
suspected that Sylvia loitered occa- 
sionally on her own account; there 
never was such a child for straying 
about out-of-doors since the world 
was made! Everybody said that it 
was a good change for a little maid 
who had tried to grow for eight years 
in a crowded manufacturing town, 
but, as for Sylvia herself, it seemed 
as if she never had been alive at all 
before she came to live at the farm. 


The companions followed the shady 
woodroad, the cow taking slow steps 
and the child very fast ones. The cow 
stopped long at the brook to drink, 
as if the pasture were not half a 
swamp, and Sylvia stood still and 
waited, letting her bare feet cool 
themselves in the shoal water, while 
the great twilight moths struck 
softly against her. She waded on 
through the brook as the cow moved 
away, and listened to the thrushes 
with a heart that beat fast with 
pleasure. There was a stirring in the 
great boughs overhead. They were 
full of little birds and beasts that 
seemed to be wide awake, and going 
about their world, or else saying 
good-night to each other in sleepy 
twitters. Sylvia herself felt sleepy as 
she walked along. However, it was 
not much farther to the house, and 
the air was soft and sweet. She was 
not often in the woods so late as this, 
and it made her feel as if she were a 
part of the gray shadows and the 
moving leaves. She was just think- 
ing how long it seemed since she first 
came to the farm a year ago, and 
wondering if everything went on in 
the noisy town just the same as when 
she was there; the thought of the 
great red-faced boy who used to 
chase and frighten her made her 
hurry along the path to escape from 
the shadow of the trees. 

Suddenly this little woods-gir] is 
horror-stricken to hear a clear 
whistle not very far away. Not a 
bird’s whistle, which would have a 
sort of friendliness, but a _ boy’s 
whistle, determined, and somewhat 
aggressive. Sylvia left the cow to 
whatever sad fate might await her, 
and stepped discreetly aside into the 
bushes, but she was just too late. The 
enemy had discovered her, and 
called out in a very cheerful and 
persuasive tone, “Halloa, little girl, 
how far is it to the road?” and trem- 
bling Silvia answered almost in- 
audibly, ““A good ways.” 


She did not dare to look boldly at 
the tall young man, who carried a 
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gun, but she came out of her bush 
and again followed the cow, while 
he walked alongside. 

“T have been hunting for some 
birds,” the stranger said kindly, “and 
I have lost my way, and need a friend 
very much. Don’t be afraid,” he add- 
ed gallantly. “Speak up and tell me 
what your name is, and whether you 
think I can spend the night at your 
house, and go out gunning early in 
the morning.” 

Sylvia was more alarmed than be- 
fore. Would not her grandmother 
consider her much to blame? But 
who could have foreseen such an ac- 
cident as this? It did not seem to be 
her fault, and she hung her head as 
if the stem of it were broken, but 
managed to answer “Sylvy,” with 
much effort when her companion 
again asked her name. 

Mrs. Tilley was standing in the 
doorway when the trio came .nto 
view. The cow gave a loud moo by 
way of explanation. 

“Yes, you’d better speak up for 
yourself, you old trial! Where’d she 
tucked herself away this time, 
Sylvy?” But Sylvia kept an awed si- 
lence; she knew by instinct that her 
grandmother did not comprehend the 
gravity of the situation. She must be 
mistaking the stranger for one of the 
farmer lads of the region. 

The young man stood his gun be- 
side the door, and dropped a lumpy 
game-bag beside it; then he bade 
Mrs. Tilley good-evening, and re- 
peated his wayfarer’s story, and 
asked if he could have a night’s lodg- 
ing. 

“Put me anywhere you like,” he 
said. “I must be off early in the morn- 
ing, before day; but I am very 
hungry, indeed. You can give 
me some milk at any rate, 


that’s plain.” 
“Dear sakes, yes,” re- 
sponded the hostess, whose 


long slumbering hospitality 
seemed to be easily awakened. 
“You might fare better if you 
went out to the main road a 
mile or so, but you’re welcome 
to what we've got. I'll milk 
right off, and you make your- 
self at home. You can sleep on 
husks or feathers,” she prof- 
fered graciously. “I raised 
them all” myself. There’s 
good pasturing for geese just below 
here towards the ma’sh. Now step 
round and set a plate for the gentle- 
man, Sylvy!” And Sylvia promptly 
stepped. She was glad to have some- 
thing to do, and she was hungry her- 
self. 

It was a surprise to find so clean 
and comfortable a little dwelling in 
this New England wilderness. The 
young man had known the horrors of 
its mst primitive housekeeping, and 
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the dreary squalor of that level of 
society which does not rebel at the 
companionship of hens. He listened 
eagerly to the old woman’s quaint 
talk, he watched Sylvia’s pale face 
and shining gray eyes with ever 
growing enthusiasm, and _ insisced 
that this was the best supper he had 
eaten for a month; then, afterward, 
the new-made friends sat down in 
the doorway together while the moon 
came up. 

Soon it would be berry-time, and 
Sylvia was a great help at picking. 
The cow was a good milker, though 
a plaguy thing to keep track of, the 
hostess gossiped frankly, adding 
presently that she had buried four 
children, so Sylvia’s mother, and a 
son (who might be dead) in Cali- 
fornia were all the children she had 
left. “Dan, my boy, was a great hand 
to go gunning,” she explained sadly. 
“I never wanted for pa’tridges or 
gray squer’ls while he was to home. 
He’s been a great wand’rer, I expect, 
and he’s no hand to write letters. 
There, I don’t blame him, I’d ha’ seen 
the world myself if it had been so I 
could.” 

“Sylvy takes after him,’ the 
grandmother continued affection- 
ately, after a minute’s pause. “There 
ain’t a foot o’ ground she don’t know 
her way over, and the wild creatur’s 
counts her one o’ themselves. Squer’!s 
she’ll tame to come and feed right out 
o’ her hands, and all sorts o’ birds. 
Last winter she got the jay-birds to 
bangeing here, and I believe she’d 
a’ scanted herself of her own meals 
to have plenty to throw out amongst 
em, if I hadn’t kep’ watch. Anything 
but crows, I tell her, I’m willin’ to 





help support,—though Dan he had a 
tamed one o’ them that did seem to 
have reason same as folks. It was 
round here a good spell after he went 
away. Dan an’ his father they didn’t 
hitch,—but he never held up his head 
ag’in after Dan had dared him an’ 
gone off.” 

The guest did not notice this hint 
of family sorrows in his eager inter- 
est in something else. 

“So Sylvy knows all about birds, 





does she?” he exclaimed, as he looked 
round at the little girl who sat, very 
demure but increasingly sleepy, in 
the moonlight. “I am making a col- 
lection of birds myself. I have been 
at it ever since I was a boy.” (Mrs, 
Tilley smiled.) “There are two or 
three very rare ones I have been 
hunting for these five years. I mean 
to get them on my own ground if 
they can be found.” 

“Do you cage ’em up?” asked Mrs. 
Tilley doubtfully, in response to this 
enthusiastic announcement. 

“Oh no, they’re stuffed and pre- 
served, dozens and dozens of them,” 
said the ornithologist, “and I have 
shot or snared every one myself. I 
caught a glimpse of a white heron a 
few miles from here on Saturday, 
and I have followed it in this direc- 
tion. They have never been found in 
this district at all. The little white 
heron, it is,’ and he turned again to 
look at Sylvia w'th the hope of dis- 
covering that the rare bird was one 
of her acquaintances. 

But Sylvia was watching a hop- 
toad in the narrow footpath, 

“You would know the heron if you 
saw it,” the stranger continued 
eagerly. “A queer tall white bird 
with soft feathers and long thin legs. 
And it would have a nest perhaps in 
the top of a high tree, made of sticks, 
something like a hawk’s nest.” 

Sylvia’s heart gave a wild beat; 
she knew that strange white bird, 
and had once stolen softly near where 
it stood in some bright green swamp 
grass, away over at the other side of 
the woods. There was an open place 
where the sunshine always seemed 
strangely yellow and hot, where tall, 
nodding rushes grew, and her 
grandmother had warned her 
that she might sink in the soft 
black mud underneath and 
never be heard of more. Not 
far beyond were the salt 
marshes just this side of the 
sea itself, that sea which Syl- 
via wondered and dreamed 
much about, but never had 
seen, whose great voice could 
sometimes be heard above the 
noise of the woods on stormy 
nights. 

“I can’t think of anything I 
should like so much as to find 
that heron’s nest,” the hand- 
some stranger was saying. “I would 
give ten dollars to anybody who 
could show it to me,” he added des- 
perately, “and I mean to spend my 
whole vacation hunting for it if need 
be. Perhaps it was only migrating, 
or had been chased out of its own 
region by some bird of prey.” 

Mrs. Tilley gave amazed attention 
to all this, but Sylvia still watched 
the toad, not divining, as she might 
have done at some calmer time, that 
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the creature wished to get to its hole 
under the doorstep, and was much 
hindered by the unusual spectators 
at that hour of the evening. No 
amount of thought, that night, could 
decide how many wished-for trea- 
sures the ten dollars, so lightly 
spoken of, would buy. 

The next day the young syortsman 
hovered about the woods, and Sylvia 
kept him company, having lost her 
first fear of the friendly lad, 
who proved to be most kind 
and sympathetic. He told her 
many things about the birds 
and what they knew and 
where they lived and what 
they did with themselves. And 
he gave her a jack-knife, 
which she thought as great a 
treasure as if she were a des- 
ert-islander. All day long he 
did not once make her 
troubled or afraid except 
when he brought down some 
unsuspecting singing creature 
from its bough. Sylvia would 
have liked him vastly better 
without his gun; she could not 
understand why he killed the 
very birds he seemed to like 
so much. But as the day 
waned, Sylvia still watched 
the young man with loving 
admiration. She had never 
seen anybody so charming 
and delightful; the woman’s 
heart, asleep in the child, was 
vaguely thrilled by a dream of 
love. They stopped to listen 
to a bird’s song; they pressed 
forward again eagerly, parting 
the branches,—speaking to 
each other rarely and in whis- 
pers; the young man going first and 
Sylvia following, fascinated, a few 
steps behind, with her gray eyes dark 
with excitement. 





IT. 
ALF a mile from home, at the 
farther edge of the woods, 


where the land was highest, a great 
pine-tree stood, the last of its gen- 
eration. Whether it was left for a 
boundary mark, or for what reason, 
no one could say; the woodchoppers 
who had felled its mates were dead 
and gone long ago, and a whole for- 
est of sturdy trees, pines and oaks 
and maples, had grown again. But 
the stately head of this old pine tow- 
ered above them all and made a land- 
mark for sea and shore miles and 
miles away. Sylvia knew it well. She 
had always believed that whoever 
climbed to the top of it could see the 
ocean; and the little girl had often 
laid her hand on the great rough 
trunk and looked up wistfully at 
those dark boughs that the wind al- 
ways stirred, no matter how hot and 
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still the air might be below. Now she 
thought of the tree with a new ex- 
citement, for why, if one climbed it 
at break of day, could not one see all 
the world, and easily discover from 
whence the white heron flew, and 
mark the place, and find the hidden 
nest? 

All night the door of the little 
house stood open and the whippoor- 
wills came and sang upon the very 
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The tree seemed to lengthen itself out as she went up. 


step. The young sportsman and his 
old hostess were sound asleep, but 
Sylvia’s great design kept her broad 
awake and watching. She forgot to 
think of sleep. The short summer 
night seemed as long as the winter 
darkness, and at last when the whip- 
poorwills ceased, and she was afraid 
the morning would after all come too 
soon, she stole out of the house and 
followed the pasture path through 
the woods, hastening toward the 
open ground beyond. 

There was the huge tree asleep yet 
in the paling moonlight, and small 
and silly Sylvia began with utmost 
bravery to mount to the top of it, with 
tingling, eager blood coursing the 
channels of her whole frame, with 
her bare feet and fingers, that 
pinched and held like bird’s claws to 
the monstrous ladder reaching up, 
up, almost to the s<y itself. , 

First she must mount the white- 
oak tree that grew alongside, where 
she was almost lost among the dark 
branches and the green leaves heavy 
and wet with dew; a bird fluttered 





off its nest, and a red squirrel ran to 
and fro and scolded pettishly at the 
harmless housebreaker. Sylvia felt 
her way easily. She had often 
climbed there, and knew that higher 
still one of the oak’s upper branches 
chafed against the pine trunk, just 
where its lower boughs were set close 
together. There, when she made the 
dangerous pass from one tree to the 
other, the great enterprise would 
really begin. 

She crept out along the 
swaying oak limb at last, and 
took the daring step across 
into the*old pine-tree. The 
way was harder than she 
thought; she must reach far 
and hold fast, the sharp dry 
twigs caught and held her and 
scratched her like angry tal- 
ons, the pitch made her thin 
little fingers clumsy and stiff 
as she went round and round 
the tree’s great stem, higher 
and higher upward. 

The tree seemed to lengthen 
itself out as she went up, and 
to reach farther and farther 
upward. It was like a great 
main-mast to the voyaging 
earth; it must truly have been 
amazed that morning through 
all its ponderous frame as it 
felt this determined spark of 
human spirit wending its way 
from higher branch to branch. 

Sylvia's face was like a pale 
star, if one had seen it from 
the ground, when the last 
thorny bough was past, and 
she stood trembling and tired 
but wholly triumphant, high 
in the tree-top. The birds 
sang louder and louder. At 
last the sun came up bewilderingly 
bright. Sylvia could see the white 
sails of ships out at sea, and the 
clouds that were purple and rose- 
colored and yellow at first began to 
fade away. Where was the white 
heron’s nest in the sea of green 
branches? Now look down again, 
Sylvia, where the green marsh is set 
among the shining birches and dark 
hemlocks; there where you saw the 
white heron once you will see him 
again; look, look! a white spot of him 
like a single floating feather comes 
up from the dead hemlock and grows 
larger, and rises, and comes close at 
last, and goes by the landmark pine 
with steady sweep of wing and out- 
stretched slender neck and crested 
head. And wait! wait! do not move a 
foot or a finger, for the heron has 
perched on a pine bough not far be- 
yond yours, and cries back to his mate 
on the nest, and plumes his feathers 
for the new day! 

The child gives a long sigh a minute 
later when a company of shouting 

Turn to page 14 
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La Follettes Launch New 
Party—National Progressives 


The National Progressives of Amer- 
ica are on their way. 

Who are they? They are a new po- 
litical party started recently by the 
La Follettes of Wisconsin. Robert M. 
La Follette, Jr. is United States Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin, and his brother, 
Philip, is Wisconsin’s governor. 

Governor La Follette, in a speech at 
Madison, Wisconsin, announced the 
organization of the new party. The 
purpose of the party is to “secure and 
preserve the right of a free people to 
work, and by their work add to the 
wealth of the country.” 

“American freedom is rooted in 
American abundance,” said Governor 
La Follette. We cannot be free if many 
of our people are unemployed. The only 
way we can preserve our freedom is 
“by putting and keeping all our able- 
bodied people at wealth-producing 
work.” 

How can we put people to work? 
The way to do it, said Governor La 
Follette, is by organized national ac- 
tion. “For ten years the Republicans 
and Democrats have been fumbling the 
ball,” he said. They have been fum- 
bling because they are not united on 
any planned program. 


Party Principles 

The new National Progressives are 
organized to fight for democracy and 
the right of all our people to do useful 
work. Governor La Follette outlined 
the following points as the basic prin- 
ciples of his new political party: 

1. Public ownership and contro] of 
money and credit. (It is now in the 
control of private banks.) 

2. The government must take neces- 
sary steps to provide useful work for 
every American. (The New Deal is 
trying to do this.) 

3. Our present system of govern- 
ment should be made more efficient. 
Our executive department, especially, 
should be given more power. (The 
New Deal’s Reorganization Bill was in- 
tended to do this. Congress defeated 
it.) 

4. We must assure a decent annual 
income for all our people, both in the 
city and in the country. 

5. We oppose every form of coddling 
or spoon-feeding the American peo- 
ple. Government must not try to man- 
age or direct the details of family life 
or of business. 

Senator and Governor La Follette 
are sons of the late Wisconsin Senator, 
Robert M. La Follette, called “fighting 
Bob,” because of his courage and in- 
dependence. La Follette had many pro- 
gressive ideas. The year before he died 
he ran for the presidency on a Pro- 
gressive Party ticket. At the time he 
died, Bob, Jr., was his secretary. As a 
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tribute to “fighting Bob’s” memory, the 
people of Wisconsin sent his son Bob 
to Washington to take his place as 
Senator. He has been there ever since. 

Some people think Bob La Follette 
might be a candidate for president in 
1940. Since neither the Republicans 
nor Democrats would nominate him 
(he is not conservative enough for 
them), he would have to run as the 
Progressive Party candidate. 

Will the Progressive Party grow to 
be a really strong party, or will it be 
just a weak “third” party, unable to 
win over people from the old-line Re- 
publican and Democratic parties? 

Third parties, consisting of dissatis- 
fied Republicans and Democrats, have 
sprung up before, but they never suc- 
ceeded in winning a national election. 
Theodore (Teddy) Roosevelt bolted the 
Republican Party in 1912 by starting 
the Bull Moose party. Though Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and his Bull Moosers 
lost the election, they drew enough 
votes away from the Republican 
party to cause them to lose to the 
Democrats. (Woodrow Wilson, Demo- 
crat, won over William Howard Taft, 
Republican.) 

Might not a similar thing happen 
again—the new National Progressives 
draw enough old Democratic votes to 
give the Republicans their chance to 
return to power? 


Democrats Divided 


Some people say that the more pro- 
gressive group in the regular Demo- 
cratic Party may move over and join 
the new National Progressives. 

The Democratic Party, as it stands 
today, is divided into two factions: (1) 
those who are conservative and unwill- 
ing to depart from old ways of run- 
ning the government; (2) those who 
are enthusiastic over the President’s 
New Deal program, and its policy of 
experimentation (trying out new 
ways). 


Some people think that the con- 
servative Democrats should join the 
Republican party, and thus make a 
stronger conservative party. If they 
did this, and the progressive Demo- 
crats joined the new National Progres- 
sives, there would be nothing left of 
the regular Democratic party. 


Others think that, after the National 
Progressives get going, they will throw 
their voting strength to the support of 
the Democrats in times of national 
election. They would do this only if 
the regular Democrats put up candi- 
dates of progressive ideas. 

You have to watch out for the word 
“progressive.” Any one can call him- 
self a progressive, no matter how old- 
fashioned his ideas are. Of course, the 
La Follettes have a record of liberal- 
ism and progressivism. (You had bet- 
ter have a classroom discussion on the 
political meaning of these words.) 
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MEDAL FOR HEROISM 


Joseph Wernet (above) has just 
been awarded a Carnegie Hero medal 
for rescuing another boy froin drown- 
ing. Joseph Wernet is 15, and lives in 
Brooklyn, New York 

A friend of his, James Pettas, 13, who 
swam out to help make the rescue, was 
also honored by the Carnegie Hero 
Fund Commission. A _ posthumous 
medal was awarded to the parents of 
James Pettas. James drowned in his 
attempt to make the rescue. 

While swimming, Joseph and James 
heard the cries of Thomas Keeshan, age 
11, who, unable to swim well, had gone 
beyond his depth in 10 feet of water. 
James dove in and reached Thomas 
first but he was unable to gain control 
over him. In the struggle James swal- 
lowed several mouthsful of water, and 
got into difficulty himself. By the time 
Joseph had reached the two strug- 
gling boys, both of them needed help. 
Joseph, unable to grab and tow both of 
them, took the one who seemed to him 
to be in the worst difficulty—the one 
they had set out to rescue in the first 
place — Thomas Keeshan. Joseph 
towed him to safety, and swam right 
back and began diving for James. He 
couldn’t locate him in the muddy 
water. By the time other help arrived, 
it was too late. The drowned body of 
James Pettas was recovered later. 

The Carnegie Hero Fund Commis- 
sion, meeting in Pittsburgh, awarded 
medals to both Joseph and James. 
Joseph is a freshman in Bushwick High 
School, Brooklyn. 


Ford Tells Publishers 
“We Are All On the Spot” 


After his conversation with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, Henry Ford made a 
trip to New York with his son Edsel. 
They were guests at a dinner of the 
Bureau of Advertising of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Association. 
The Newspaper Publishers were hold- 
ing their 52nd annual meeting in New 
York. 

Ford was asked to speak to the pub- 
lishers. The toastmaster introduced 
him as “a man of simple tastes and 
simple habits, a great man and a great 
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American—Mr. Henry Ford of Dear- 
born, Mich.” 


After the audience sat down, Ford 
said, “Mr. Toastmaster, and gentle- 
men. We are all on the spot. Stick to 
your guns, and I will help you with 
the assistance of my son, all I can. 
Thank you!” His audience applauded 
and asked him to say more, but he re- 
fused. The toastmaster said that Mr. 
Ford had proved “what we have known 
all these years—that he is a great ‘do- 
ing’ man and not a ‘speaking’ man.” 

What did Ford mean by his remark 
“we are all on the spot”? One interpre- 
cation is that he was referring to him- 
self and other industrialists and big 
businessmen who believe that the 
President’s program is hurting their 
business. And they are “on the spot” 
because the President wants to carry 
on his program of government spend- 
ing of money to end the depression. 
Most big businessmen are opposed to 
the program, because they know it will 
cause an increase in taxes. 


New Stamps Appear; 
Portray the Presidents 


Last week in Junior Scholastic you 
saw photographs of the new nickel 
which will be coined this summer for 
distribution in September, to displace 
the old buffalo nickel. Now, have you 
seen the new U. S. lc stamp, just off 
the press, and being sold at all post- 
offices? 

This new one-center is the first 
stamp to be issued in the new regular 
series, ranging from a ‘2c to a $5 stamp. 
The new series will show every one of 
our presidents, in addition to Benja- 
min Franklin (on the %c) and Martha 
Washington (on the 1%c). 

Of course, neither President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt nor ex-President 
Herbert Hoover will appear in the 
series. It is the custom never to use 
portraits of living 
presidents on our 


UNITED a : 
STATES ne + 
POSTAGE his is the first 


time in our history 
that we have hon- 
ored all our presi- 
dents in this way. 
From time to time 
our stamps have 
shown some of the 


1 centr 1 





New Stamp presidents, but 
never has a whole 
series been produced honoring the 


presidential line. The two Adamses, 
Van Buren, Fillmore, Pierce, Bucha- 
nan, Johnson, Arthur and Coolidge are 
appearing for the first time on stamps. 

President Roosevelt, himself a stamp 
fan possessing a large collection, sug- 
gested the idea for the presidential se- 
ries. Postmaster General Farley asked 
artists to submit designs in open com- 
petition. The design chosen is charac- 
terized by its simplicity, strength and 
fine balance. It has a “streamlined” 
quality, and the lettering on it is in the 
modern style. The winning artist was 
Elaine Rawlinson of New York. 
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Henry Ford (left) in earnest con- 
versation with Thomas E. Dewey at 


the Publishers’ convention in New 
York. Dewey is New York’s district at- 
torney who cleaned the city of its big 
racketeers (see page 14). 


WAGES & HOURS 


Before a bill can be voted on by 
either house in Congress, the bill must 
be given “a rule” by the Rules Com- 
mittee. This means that the Rules Com- 
mittee must allow the bill to come up 
for a vote before the whole house. This 
system is used in order to sift out the 
hundreds. of unimportant bills which 
are introduced into Congress every 
session. Any congressman may intro- 
duce a bill. But the Rules Committee 
has to give it “a rule” before that bill 
can come up for a vote before the whole 
House (or Senate). 

Usually a bill recommended by the 
President is given a rule immediately. 
But the Wages and Hours Bill is being 
held up by the Rules Committee of 
the House of Representatives, because 
the Southern Democrats and the Re- 
publicans on this Committee refuse to 
vote it a rule. 

The Wages and Hours Bill has al- 
ready been passed by the Senate. All 
it needs is the approval of the House 
to become law. The President will cer- 
tainly sign the bill, because it is one 
of his five “must” bills for this session 
of Congress. 

Why are the Southern Democrats 
and Republicans on the House Rules 
Committee holding up this bill? 

The bill provides a minimum wage 
of 25 cents an hour and a maximum 
working week of 44 hours, for all 
workers in all parts of the country. 
Many Southerners in Congress are 
against a law which would force 
Southern employers to pay the same 
minimum wages that employers in the 
North are paying. They say that stand- 
ards of living are lower in the South, 
and wages do not need to be as high 
as they are in the North and West. 

Southerners, and many Republicans, 
too, say that wages and hours legis- 
lation is the problem of each individual 
state, and not of the federal govern- 
ment. 

President Roosevelt and his followers 
in Congress point out that only half 
the states have passed such bills. They 
say that if each state has its own differ- 
ent bill, the problem will be as bad as 
ever. 





King Zog Is Married: 
Air Crash Kills 19 


The little country of Albania cele- 
brated the wedding of its King, Zog I, 
to Countess Geraldine Apponyi, a 
Hungarian - American girl. Foreign 
diplomats came to the wedding, and 
gifts poured in from the heads of many 
European countries. Newspapermen 
and photographers from all over the 
world were there also. 

There was a reason for all this at- 
tention. Albania is a small country— 
only slightly larger than the State of 
Vermont—but it is an important coun- 
try. Find it on a map of Europe, and 
you will see that it is opposite the heel 
of Italy. It controls the gateway be- 
tween the Adriatic and the Mediterra- 
nean seas. European countries near the 
Adriatic want to keep on friendly 
terms with Albania and its ruler. 

King Zog I was a poor boy who made 
good. He is 42 years old now. When 
still a young boy, he became chief of 
his tribe in Albania. Before he was 25 
he had fought battles with Turks, Ital- 
ians, Austrians and Yugoslavs in order 
to gain independence for Albania. He 
became Premier and then President of 
an independent Albania. In 1928 he 
had himself elected king, and has been 
king ever since. 

An airplane crash brought a note of 
tragedy to the Albanian celebration. 
The plane was on its way back from 
Albania to Rome. It ran into a heavy 
fog, crashed and caught fire. All 19 
passengers and crew were killed. Most 
of the passengers were newspaper 
men and photographers who had cov- 
ered King Zog’s wedding. 


Hitler Repays Visit 
to Mussolini in Italy 


Adolf Hitler of Germany had a long 
talk with Benito Mussolini of Italy last 
week. The two dictators met in Rome. 
Hitler went there to pay back an offi- 
cial visit Mussolini made to Germany 
last fall. Their meeting was hailed as 
proof of the close friendship of the two 
countries. 

Hitler brought with him many Ger- 
man government and army officials. 
They were greeted by cheering crowds 
of Italians, and entertained by special 
opera performances and military dem- 
onstrations. 

Many people believe that the friend- 
ship between these two countries is 
not half so strong as it was a few 
months ago. Many things have hap- 
pened in Europe lately to weaken 
their friendship. What are some of 
them? 

1. Hitler’s seizure of Austria was a 
surprise to Mussolini as well as to the 
rest of the world. Though Mussolini 
didn’t send a protest to Hitler, he was 
not especially pleased to have it hap- 


n. 

2. Italy’s treaty with Britain pre- 
vents Italy from siding with Germany 
in a possible war with Britain. 

3. The treaty Italy is planning to 
sign with France will prevent Italy 
from siding with Germany in a possi- 
ble war with France. 
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Also, Germany has not forgotten 
Italy’s action during the World War. 
In 1915 Italy tore up her treaty with 
Germany and joined the side of the 
Allies. 

The conversations between Hitler 


and Mussolini were held secretly. 
Many people .would like to know what 
they said to each other. Official reports 
never tell very much, but the events 
of the next year will show whether the 
two dictators decided to remain sin- 
cere friends or not. 


England and Ireland End 
Their “Economic War” 


For 700 years Ireland and England 
have been enemies. England’s desire 
to own and rule Ireland was at the 
bottom of the centuries-old quarrel. 

Though in 1921 Ireland finally suc- 
ceeded in gaining her independence 
(and took the name of Irish Free 
State), the Irish-English feud did not 
end. The two countries continued to 
quarrel in an “economic war.” They 
did this by setting high tariffs against 
each other. England set a high tariff 
on Free State agricultural produce. 
The Free State set a high tariff on Eng- 
land’s manufactured goods. 

Now the two ancient enemies have 
ended their “economic war.” Prime 
Minister Eamon de Valera of Ireland 
has just returned from a visit to Lon- 
don. There he and Prime Minister 
Chamberlain of Britain signed an 
agreement ending the economic war. 

Both countries will lower their tar- 
iffs. England (Great Britain) will give 
up her rights to use Irish sea ports as 
part of England’s system of coast de- 
fenses. Ireland will command these 
herself. She will probably welcome 
and receive the help of British experts 
in keeping the defenses at the best 
possible strength. 


Safer for Both 


England, by having a friendly Ire- 
land at her side, is that much stronger 
to deal with trouble-making European 
nations. And Ireland, for her part, 
needs the protection of Great Britain’s 
navy in case Ireland should ever be 
attacked by a foreign power. Ireland 
would be too weak to defend herself. 

The official name of the Irish Free 
State is now Eire (pronounced Air- 
eh). The name is not yet generally 
used, and for most purposes the coun- 
try is still called Ireland, or Irish Free 
State. 

The Irish Free State does not in- 
clude all of the island of Ireland. Six 
counties of Northern Ireland (called 
Ulster) refused to join the Irish Free 
State when it was formed in 1921. The 
people of Northern Ireland, who are 
largely Protestants, did not want to 
come under the control of the Irish 
Free State, whose population is large- 
ly Catholic. 

Northern Ireland was glad to hear 
about the agreement between England 
and the Free State. Some people pre- 
dict that within a few years the two 
sections of Ireland will forget their re- 
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ligious differences and form a united 
nation. The Free State has shown her 
good will be nominating Dr. Douglas 
Hyde, a Protestant, to be her new 
President. 


Czechoslovakia Aided by 
British and French Unity 


The Czechoslovakian government is 
not going to let itself be bossed by 
Konrad Henlein or anyone else. Not 
without a fight. 

This was Czechoslovakia’s answer to 
Henlein’s recent speech demanding 
independence for German people liv- 
ing in Czechoslovakia. (See last week’s 
Junior Scholastic, p. 10.) 

Will Henlein and his Nazi superiors 
in Germany be satisfied with this an- 
swer? Probably not. It is known that 
Chancellor Hitler of Germany wants 
complete control over Germans in 
Czechoslovakia. 

Hitler’s aides in Germany say that 
early in June Henlein will demand 
that the Czechoslovakian Germans be 
permitted to decide by a plebiscite (a 
vote) whether they desire to remain a 
part of Czechoslovakia or to be joined 
to Germany. 

In the map on this page you can see 
where the 3% million Germans in 
Czechoslovakia live. They are all 
around on the fringe (shown in black 





French-British armies; an English ad- 
miral would be in charge of the united 
navies; and a British air officer would 
command the united air forces. 

During the World War of 1914-18, 
the French and British did not unite 
their armies under one command until 
three years of the war had passed. 

The new treaty will do much to 
make Hitler and his advisers watch 
their step before they start going too 
far against the British-French desire 
for Czechoslovakian independence. 

Would France and Britain agree to 
Germany’s taking just that fringe of 
Czechoslovakia where Germans are 
most numerous? Perhaps they would, 
in order to save all the rest of Czecho- 
slovakia without bloodshed. Germany 
has demanded that, in addition to 
wanting the German-speaking part of 
Czechoslovakia (called the Sudeten 
section), she wants the Czechoslova- 
kian government to give up its alliance 
with France and Russia, and become 
the close friend of Germany. 


MONOPOLIES 


Before boarding the cruiser Phila- 
delphia for a short cruise, President 
Roosevelt sent a message to Congress, 
asking for an investigation into mo- 
nopolies and laws to prevent them 
from becoming too powerful. 
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Map of Czechoslovakia showing how this country is made up of various nation- 
ality groups. The Sudetan Germans live in the areas shown in solid black. 


on the map), with a few further in. 

Great Britain and France have now 
decided to take steps to prevent Ger- 
many from gaining control over 
Czechoslovakia’s government. France 
and Great Britain will try to prevent 
this, first by appealing to Chancellor 
Hitler of Germany, and making it 
clear to him that his seizure of Czecho- 
slovakia might be the signal for war. 
France had already promised to come 
to Czechoslovakia’s aid. Britain has 
said that if France had to fight Ger- 
many, Britain would come to France’s 
aid. This is made all the more certain 
by a treaty Britain and France have 
just signed, promising to come to each 
other’s aid in time of trouble. 

By the terms of the new British- 
French treaty, the two countries would 
unite their forces. A French general 
would be in command of the united 


When one or two companies have 
complete control of the manufacture 
and sale of a certain kind of goods, 
this company (or group of companies) 
has a monopoly (pronounced muh- 
nop-oh-lee). 

President Roosevelt, along with 
many other people, believes that mo- 
nopolies are not good for the prosper- 
ity of our democracy. They tend to 
give too much business power to just 
a few men. 

Our country already has some laws 
(called anti-trust laws) which could be 
used to keep monopolies under some 
control. But these laws have never 
been properly enforced. The President 
thinks that even if they were enforced, 
the laws aren’t strong enough. The 
monopoly companies would be able to 
find enough legal loopholes to escape 
the real purpose of the laws. 
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CITIZENSHIP 


Continued from page $ 


piece of property intended for a 
school. A Commissioner of Weights 
and Measures okayed false scales so 
that consumers would be cheated. 

The sheriff of New York County 
who earned $10,000 a year banked 
$360,000 in six years. The people 
paid for his graft. Certain judges 
took bribes. Some officials could not 
even read and write. 

“Clean-up” campaigns by citizens 
occasionally weeded the unfit offi- 
cials out of tneir jobs. But still there 
were many “rackets” which went on 
unchecked. “Racketeers” are people 
who get money unlawfully, without 
stealing it directly. For years Chi- 
cago was almost ruled by racketeers, 
led by Al Capone. 

Many of our cities are still be- 
leaguered by racketeers. These rack- 
ets are particularly bad in the clean- 
ing and dyeing business, the laundry 
business, building, certain foods, 
millinery, bootleg liquor, and even 
in labor unions. It was only recently 
in New York City that the citizens 
voted the corrupt Tammany Hall 


political machine out of office, and 
elected a mayor (Fiorella H. La- 
Guardia) who is a fearless, honest 
and competent “servant of the peo- 
ple.” As his chief law-enforcing of- 
ficer, he has young Thomas E. 
Dewey, who did such a splendid job 
of bringing racketeers to trial. 

To date one of the greatest faults 
of our citizens has been their un- 
willingness (call it laziness) to learn 
the real truth about problems (is- 
sues) as they rise. Ignorance. on the 
part of the electorate (the citizens 
who have the right to vote) is the 
worst danger to democracy. When 
citizens do not take the trouble to 
examine all sides of a question with 
an open mind, they become easy prey 
for political writers and speakers 
who offer only one side of the ques- 
tion. The good citizen makes it a 
point to hear the full argument of the 
other side, before reaching his own 
decision. 

To strengthen our democracy, and 
guarantee its prosperous future, boys 
and girls now must train their minds 
to an active interest in the whole 
world and its problems. Start with 
your local community, and learn all 
that there is to be learned about it. 








LESSONS IN DIVING: NO. 8 


Here is the eighth in the series of ten formal dives which will be shown 
in Junior Scholastic. Clip out and paste them in your sports scrapbook. 








CUT-AWAY 
SOMERSAULT 


There are four “cut- 
away” type of dives, and 
all of them must be 
classed among the most 
difficult stunts that can 
be performed off a div- 
ing board. 

The picture here shows 
the easiest of the cut- 
away group. All four cut- 


away dives are of the 
somersault variety. Be- 
sides the plain Cut-away 


Somersault shown here, 
there are the Cut-away 
1% Somersault, the Cut- 
away Double Somersault, 
and the Cut-away 2% 
Somersault. 

By closely observing 
what happens in this 
easiest dive of the cut- 
away group, you can get 
a good idea of the acro- 
batics necessary for the 
three more difficult cut- 
aways. 

Every cut-away dive is started from a 
backward, standstill position. The word 
“cut-away” means that the legs are thrown 
directly back, away from the board, as 
soon as possible after the spring up from 
the board is made. This is a dangerous un- 
dertaking, because if done improperly, the 
head may strike the board. No one should 
attempt these dives when alone, or with- 
out the advice of a coach. 
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In doing the Cut-away Somersault, the 
diver should strive for as much height as 
possible, making sure that the body is not 
leaning backward too much as the take- 
off is made, lest he have difficulty starting 
the forward spin. The tuck of the body 
(rolled into a ball) should be neat and 
coinpact, and the unwinding completed in 
time for a clean feet-first entry into the 
water. 
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WHITE HERON 


Continued from page 10 


cat-birds comes also to the tree, and 
vexed by their fluttering and lawless- 
ness the solemn heron goes away. She 
knows his secret now, the wild, light, 
slender bird that floats and wavers, 
and goes back like an arrow presently 
to his home in the green world beneath, 
Then Sylvia, well satisfied, makes her 
perilous way down again, not daring 
to look far below the branch she stands 
on, ready to cry sometimes because her 
fingers ache and her lamed feet slip; 
wondering over and over again what 
the stranger would say to her, and 
what he would think when she told 
him how to find his way straight to the 
heron’s nest. 


“Sylvy, Sylvy!” called the busy old 
grandmother again and again, but no- 
body answered, and the small husk 
bed was empty and Sylvia had disap- 
peared. 


The guest waked from a dream, and 
remembering his day’s pleasure hur- 
ried to dress himself that it might 
sooner begin. He was sure from the 
way the shy little girl looked once or 
twice yesterday that she had at least 
seen the white heron, and now she 
must really be made to tell. Here she 
comes now, paler than ever, and her 
worn old frock is torn and tattered, 
and smeared with pine pitch. The 
grandmother and the sportsman stand 
in the door together and question her, 
and the splendid moment has come to 
speak of the dead hemlock-tree by 
the green marsh. 


But Sylvia does not speak after all, 
though the old grandmother fretfully 
rebukes her, and the young man’s kind, 
appealing eyes are looking straight in 
her own. He can make them rich with 
money; he has promised it, and they 
are poor now. He is so well worth mak- 
ing happy, and he waits to hear the 
story she can tell. 

No, she must keep silence! What is 
it that suddenly forbids her and makes 
her dumb? Has she been nine years 
growing, and now, when the great 
world for the first time puts out a hand 
to her, must she thrust it aside for a 
bird’s sake? The murmur of the pine’s 
green branches is in her ears, she re- 
members how the white heron came 
flying through the golden air and how 
they watched the sea and the morning 
together, and Sylvia cannot speak; she 
cannot tell the heron’s secret and give 
its life away. 


SOME FUN IN NAMES 


Irish Servant (on answering the front 
door): “Yes, sir, Mrs. Smith is in. What 
name shall I say, sir?” 


“Professor Zielaskowskiplinkiewisch.” 
Servant: “Och, sure, better go right in, 
yer honor, and take it wid ye.” 
i 
“Does this package belong to you? The 
name is obliterated.” 


“Begorra, that can’t be mine. Me name 
is O’Brien.” 
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THE WIND BLOWS FREE 


O HO, m’ lads. the wind blows 
free—and it will be a fine sea- 


son for sailing. Have you ever 
sailed? If so, you don’t need to be 
told about the thrills of “making 
your own way with wind and water.” 
The sport of sailing in small boats 
has grown tremendously in recent 
years. Did you know that there are 


more than 300 dams over 100 feet 
high in our country, and thousands of 
smaller dams, which provide lakes 


where sailing and other boating are 
allowed? In addition, there are the 
housands of natural lakes, riv- 
fs, inlets, bays and sounds 
which attract amateur sailors 
young and old, girls as well as 
boys. : 

There are a bewildering 
number of small sailboats in 
America. Depending on the de- 
sign of the boat and the ar- 
rangement ‘of the sails (rig- 
ging), sailboats come under six 
common types: schooner, ketch, 
yawl, cat, cutter and sloop. 
Schooners and ketches are usu- 
ally large boats at least 30 feet 
from stem to stern. 


Most of the small sailboats 
are of the sloop and cutter 
types. These have two sails. 
Another common type of small 
boat is the cat-boat, which has 
only one sail. Both types are 
shown in the pictures on this 
page, along with a special 
“skimming dish,” a shallow- 
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Star Boats running before the wind 
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bottomed boat with flat stem and stern, 
used on inland waters where the go- 
ing is usually pretty smooth. 

Choice of a boat depends upon the 
body of water on which it is to be used. 
The depth of the water and the topog- 
raphy (surface features of the sur- 
rounding land), and the size of the 
body of water, have an effect on wind 
and water currents. All these must be 
taken into consideration when decid- 
ing on a boat. Of course, the beginner 
need only look to see what kind of 
boats are already being used. 

Racing sailboats range in size from 





Atlas 
Cat-boats lined up for a race 


the little 10-footers to the 33-foot craft 
that sail in the international races. The 
larger cruising sailboats are designed 
with sleeping quarters; smaller racing 
boats do not have them. Most of the 
boats used for racing come under one 
of three general classes: (1) one-de- 
sign class, (2) restricted class, and (3) 
open handicap class. 

The most popular boats 
are in the one-design 
class. Of these, three de- 
serve special mention. 
They are the Star (22 ft. 
by 0 in.), Snipe (15 ft. by 
6 in.) and Comet (16 ft. 
by 0 in.). The Snipe Class 
is the largest in number 
of any class in existence; 
the Star, oldest and cost- 
liest of the three, comes 
next and the Comet, the 
newest class, is gaining 
rapidly in popularity. 

In building a boat in the one-de- 
sign class, the designer must confurm 
accurately to a certain set of plans and 
specifications. One-design boats are of 
the same length, beam, total weight, 
sail shapes, etc. The idea behind this 
class is to make racing supremacy en- 
tirely dependent on skill in handling 
the boat. No one has the advantage of 
a better-designed boat. 





Wide World 


Skimming Dish for Shallow Waters 


The popularity of the Star, Snipe 
and Comet classes is due to five fac- 
tors: they are inexpensive, the cost of 
operation is low, they are easy to han- 
dle, they are smart-looking and smart 
in action, and the classes are very well 
organized among sailing clubs. Other 
well-known one-design classes are the 
Interlakes, Skimmers, Nimblets, B. O. 
Dinghies, Baby Knockabouts, Wee 
Scots, and Albatrosses. 

The restricted class is designed with 
certain restrictions or size, sail area, 
etc., but beyond a point gives the de- 
signer considerable freedom. It is ob- 
vious then, that in the restricted class 
a designer may turn out one boat 
which is faster than another in thé 
same class so that in racing, a certain 
boat may have an advan- 
tage which has nothing to 
do with the skill of the 
skipper. 

If you are interested in 
reading more about the 
construction of small sail- 
boats, how to sail them, 
and the rules of naviga- 
tion, we recommend that 
you get the interesting 
little book How to Sail, 
by Samuel Carter, pub- 
lished by the Leisure 
League of America, Ra- 
dio City, New York, N. Y. 
The price is 25 cents in paper binding; 
50 cents in board binding. 


FRONT COVER 


The photograph on the front cover, 
taken by Owen Reed, Junior Scholas- 
tic’s staff photographer, shows a group 
of Bay Shore (Long Island) high school 
students out for a leisurely cruise in 
Great South Bay. 
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HE organization of the League of Nations was 
largely inspired by the President who is pictured in 
this week’s crossword puzzle. The puzzle itself is diffi- 
cult, but if you accomplish the simple task of recogniz- 


ACROSS 


1. A large crowd 


>» 
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4. Coarse, rough, woolly hair 
8. Divisions into which the acts 
of a play are separated 


11. Subjects of speeches 


13. An exclamation of surprise 
14. A headdress in the form of a 


crown 
16. A negative answer 
17. A conjunction 


18. He was a peace-time as well 


Se are President 


20. A suffix that denotes the com- 
parative degree of an adjective 
21. A game that is played on horse- 


back 
23. Great affection 


25. A man’s name that is also the 
name of a large constellation 


26. A period of time 


27. Newspaper notice that is paid 


for 


28. 101 in Roman numerals 


29. To make a mistake 
30. A man’s name 
32. A river in Italy 


33. Plural of a small number 


35. The sun god among the 45 


Egyptians 


36. State of the atmosphere 46. 
49. 


as to heat, cold, etc. 
42. Towards 
43. Like 


52. 


44. Resident in a country who 


is not a citizen 


53. 





CROSSWORD PUZZLE 
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ing the picture and answering the several questions 
connected with it, you will have enough important clues 
to put you well on the road to solution. Use your dic- 
tionary as much as you like. 


7. The League of Nations, with 
which the Permanent Court of 





- International Justice is asso- 
ennbed: 06: GE ciccvcce 








8. A retail store 
9. A song of joy 

















10. A title cf respect 
11. A prefix aning “three” 














12. Sensitive to pain 
15. By 
18. The first name of the President 














pictured 
19. Person chosen by popular vote 





27 





to form part of the body that 
elects our president 
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22. Gain knowledge 





7 24. A large and bright constella- 
tion on the equator 
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29. Rubbed out written characters 
31. You will remember from your 








study of transportation that 
this is what the subway is 
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called in Paris 
32. A native of Arabia 





















































. An artificial language 
mentioned in our Ist issue 
Be on one’s guard 


The last 


President pictured 
Lair of a beast of prey 


(plural) 


The female of the deer 





DOWN 
Myself 
. Upon 
name of the 
Greek alphabet 
False; counterfeit 
. Personal pronoun 


2 wher 


34. In a short time 
37. Sense organs 
38. A beverage 


39. A note of the musical 
scale 
40. Chop 


The second letter of the 41. A feminine name 


47. A plural pronoun 
48. An indefinite article 
50. Behold! 


. Part of the verb “to be” 51. A compass point 








SYNONYMS FOR CITIZENS 


How well can you match the ten syn- 
onyms given below? All of the words are 
nouns. Start with number 1 (loyalty) in 
the first column and see if you can find 
the word in the second column which 
it in meaning. 
When you think you have found it, write 
the number 1 in the blank space provided 
in the second column. Repeat this process 
until you have matched all ten synonyms. 

After you have succeeded in matching 
up the words, try making up ten syn- 


most closely resembles 


onyms of your own 









































/ loyalty obligation 

2 vote impost 

3 law cooperation 

4 duty allegiance 

5 tax suffrage 

6 pa ‘tictpation statute 

7 leadership society a 
§ alien guidance 

y group immunity 

10 right foreigner 











KEYWORD 


A number of words have been 
omitted in the following paragraph 
and numbers have been used in- 
stead. These numbers were chosen 
because of their position in a 10- 
letter word, the letters of which are 
numbered in orde1 1234567890. For 
example, if the word were FLIGHT, 
F would be 1, L would be 2, etc. 
Can you supply the keyword? The 
word refers to one whose belief in 
a certain form of marriage makes 
him ineligible to become a citizen of 
the U. S. 

Hobbies help make good citizens, be- 
cause they help youngsters to 9064 
out of trouble. The 5263 of hobbies is 
instruction and pleasure. 7290 boys and 
girls turn to some form of amusement 
after the 0283 of school work is over. 
It is great fun to 1364 baseball, to 9683 
a boat, or to engage in other active 
sports. Other hobbies are more quiet 
in nature. You can add to a 90671 col- 
lection, study the operas of Verdi, Puc- 
cini, and other composers who came 
from 80634, or read such famous short 
stories as O. Henry’s “The Gifts of the 


7658.” Don’t 9021 with one hobby; add 
90833 another to your collection. 


The keyword usc cenetesonsedvnews 


LAST WEEK'S ANSWERS 


On the COURT TOUR we saw 
Hughes, Brandeis, McReynolds, But- 
ler, Stone, Roberts, Cardozo, Black and 
Reed. 

The TREASON is found by reading 
the first line of the first stanza and then 
reading the first line of the second 
stanza; then the second line of the first 
stanza followed by the second line of 
the second stanza, etc. 


The AMAZING COINCIDENCE is 


BLACKSTONE, lined up as follows— 


HOSTEL 
CLOTHES 


SCRAMBLEGRAM. We have scrambled 
one of the interesting words (and perhaps 
a new word to you) that appears on page 
6 of this issue, in connection with the dis- 
cussion of racketeers. Arrange the follow- 
ing letters in their right order and find 
the word: 

EDELBAERGUE 








a ee 








